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‘* Something alone yet not alone, to be wished, and only 
to be found, in a friend.”—Sir Witiiam Temp ce. 








MAY-DAY AT HOLLY LODGE. 


WALKING up Highgate Hill on the evening of the first of May, we 
found a string of carriages lining that beautiful road, and a throng 
of people collected at the lodge-door of her Grace the Duchess of 
St Albans. The hedges, instead of white thorn, blossomed with 
footmen in livery; little boys were in the elms and bushes, trying 
to get a sight over the way into her Grace’s paradise ; and a sound 
of music, and the sight of blue favours at button-holes, told us, 
that something extraordinary was doing there, on this genial 
anniversary. 

Surely, thought we, the Duchess is not snatching a grace beyond 
the reach of her title, and setting a good holiday example to the 
people in high life? If so, and the Companion of last week came 
in her way, we should be doubly sorry that anything we have said 
should chance to offend her. What we say at any time in this 
paper, even when apparently designed to offend, is never really so, 
but has a view to the many; and we have it not in us intentionally 
to offend a woman, much less a generous one, and one whose face 
we recollect with pleasure. But a sympathy with us on the sub- 
ject of May-day is a tender point ; and if it turn out, that she has 
been keeping it, we shall hardly be content till we call her as young 
as she is rich. -Remorse will touch our excessive consciences, 
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though we do not deserve it. These things may not absolutely 
make people young again; but they produce a pleasing confusion 
in our notions of their time of life; and at any rate they are the 
cause of a great deal of young merriment in others ; and tend to 
keep the heart and the power of pleasing, young to the last. 

It was even so: the music and the little boys were right: May- 
day was being kept in all its glory at Holly Lodge, with a proper 
May-pole, and garlands, and dances. No: not all its glory, for 
the “ great folks,” it seems, did not dance ; they “ felt ashamed,” 
we suppose, as the children say :—every thing cannot be brought 
about at once. But then, did none but the poor or the peasantry 
dance? That would have been better than no dancing; but then 
it would not have been so pleasant to think of the mistress of the 
mansion looking upon it as a duchess. No: it was still better, we 
think, than this, though with a less natural look; for the dancers 
came from the theatres :—in other words, the association of ideas 
was not shirked: the Duchess was still Harriett Mellon; and this 
we used to think was the best thing she could be, till we found 
that Harriett Mellon could shew herself better for being a 
Duchess. 

If these are the modes in which her Grace means to vindicate 
herself as an exception to the ordinary rules of matrimony, we say 
in God’s name let her go on, and be the cause of all the mirth, 
and youth, and love of nature she can think of. This indeed will 
be making a fine exception out of a monied common-place. But 
next time we exhort her to make the “ gentlefolks” dance. It will 
be a great lift to the fashionable world; and may help them to find 
out, that not only chalked floors and stifling rooms, but May- 
day, and the morning air, and a good honest piece of turf with 
health and vigour upon it, have their merits. The press and the 
steam-engine are bringing about great changes in the world; and 
the greater the sweetness in the blood of all parties, and the 
humaner their common knowledge, the more happily for all will 
those changes take place. It is not patronage that will do any- 
thing. The Duchess is wise in not affecting to patronize, and to 


distribute holiday beef and pudding. The poor do not want alms 
now-a-days. They are too poor, and too well informed. They 
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want employment and proper pay; and after employment, a rea- 
sonable leisure. All this they will get by the inevitable progress of 
things, and by means of those very improvements which they con- 
template at present with a mixture of pain and admiration. But 
meanwhile care forces them to think; the press enables them to do 
so with greater tranquillity; and the more they see the rich 
inclined to be just to them in a serious way, and partaking their 
pleasures in a lively one, the more the whole common interests of 
humanity will move forwards, to everyone’s honour, and no one’s 
disadvantage. 

All the village dances in France, and all the holiday condescen- 
sions of the great to the poor, did not prevent the revolution; 
because in the meantime all the real injustice was going on,—the 
frightful game laws, the odious exactions of labour without pay, 
privileged classes sunk in luxury, and cities without bread. But 
the abolition of those frightful game laws would have assisted to 
prevent the revolution; the cessation of those odious exactions of 
unrequited labour would have assisted to prevent it; privileged 
classes, not condescending in the particular, but diffusing the 
means of knowledge and comfort in general, and making common 
cause with the poorest in a taste for nature, would have converted 
it into a happy reformation; and the world would never have had a 
proof of the stupidity to which the highest are made subject, in the 
famous speech of a princess, who when told that people wanted 
bread, asked why they did not eat cakes. 


In short, we would have the rich and the poor exhibit as many - 


tastes in common as possible, without being foreed to shew one 
another either that the immediate possession of wealth is contem- 
plated with impatience, or that good can only be done to poverty 
in the shape of alms-giving. The best way to further this mutual 
benefit is for both sides to learn as much, to teach as much, and to 
enjoy openly as much pleasure common to all, as they can alis- 
cover; and therefore again we say, long life to the merry meetings 
at Holly Lodge, and may the sound of the pipe and tabor be heard 
on May-day again throughout England, among duchesses as healthy 


as peasants, and peasant-girls as much alive to the poetry of May- 
day as duchesses. 
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CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


Reapers of newspapers are constantly being shocked with the 
unnatural conduct of parents towards their children. Some are 
detected in locking them up, and half-starving them: others tax 
them beyond their strength, and scourge them dreadfully for not 
bearing it: others take horrible dislikes to their children, and vex 
and torture them in every way they can think of, short of subject- 
ing themselves to the gallows. In most cases the tyranny is of 
long duration before it is exposed. A whole neighbourhood are 
saddened by the cries of the poor victim, till they are obliged to rise 
up in self-defence, and bring the offender to justice. By this we 
may judge how many miseries are taking place, of which people 
have no suspicion; how many wretches have crimes of this sort, to 
account for the evil in their looks; and how many others, more 
criminal because more lying, go about in decent repute, while some 
oppressed and feeble relative, awfully patient, is awaiting in 
solitude the horror of the returning knock at the door. 

It is sometimes alleged by offenders of this description, that the 
children have real faults, and are really provoking; that their 
conduct is very “ aygravating,” as the phrase is; and that ‘ nothing 
can mend them but blows,”—which never do. But whence come 
the faults of children? And how were they suflered to grow to 
such a height? Really,—setting aside these monsters of unpater- 
nity,--parents are too apt to demand a great deal in their children, 
which they themselves do not possess. The child, on the mere 
will of the parents, and without any of their experience, is expected 
to have good sense, good temper, and heaven knows how many 
other good qualities; while the parents perhaps, notwithstanding 
all the lessons they have received from time and trouble, have 
littl or nothing of any of them, Above all, they forget that, in 
Originating the bodies of their children, they originate their minds 
and temperaments; that a child is but a continuation of his father 
and mother, or their fathers and mothers, and kindred; that it is 


lurther modified, and made what it is, by education and bringing 


up; and that on all these accounts the parents have no excuse for 
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abusing and tormenting it, unless with equal wisdom and a glorious 
impartiality they should abuse and torment themselves in like 
manner,—scourge their own flesh, and condemn themselves to a 
crust and a black hole. If a father were to give his own sore legs 
a good flogging for inheriting ill humours from his ancestors, he 
might with some shew of reason proceed to punish the continuation 
of them in those of his child. If a cruel mother got into a handsome 
tub of cold water, of a winter morning, and edified the neighbours 
with the just and retributive shrieks which she thence poured forth 
for a couple of hours, erying out to her deceased “ mammy”’ that 
she would be a good elderly woman in future, and not a scold and a 
reprobate, then she might, like a proper madwoman (for she is but 
an improper one now) put her child into the tub after her, and 
make it shriek out “ mammy” in its turn. 

But let us do justice to all one’s fellow-creatures, not forgetting 
these very “ aggravating” parents. ‘To regard even them as some- 
thing infernal, and forget that they as well as their children have 
become what they are from circumstances over which they had no 
controul, is to fall into their own error, and forget our common 
humanity. We believe that the very worst of these domestic 
tyrants (and it is an awful lesson for the best of them) would have 
been shocked in early life, if they could have been shewn, in a 
magic glass, what sort of beings they would become. Suppose one 
of them a young man, blooming with health, and not illnatured, but 
subject to fits of sulkiness or passion, and not very wise; and 
suppose that in this glass he sees an old ill-looking fellow, 
scowling, violent, outrageous, tormenting with a bloody scourge 
his own child, who is meagre, squalid, and half starved :—* Good 
God!” he would ery, “ can that be myself? Can that be my 
arm, and my face? And that my own poor little child? There 
are devils then, and Iam doomed to be one of them.” And the 
tears would pour into his eyes.—No; not so, poor wretch: thou 
art no devil; there is no such thing as devilism, or pure malice for 
its own sake; the very cruellest actions are committed to relieve 
the cravings of their own want of excitement, more than to hurt 
another. But though no devil, you are very ignorant, and are not 


aware of this, The energies of the universe, being on a great 
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scale, are liable, in their progress from worse to better, to great 
roughness in the working, and appalling sounds of discord. The 
wiser you become, the more you diminish this jarring, and tend to 
produce that amelioration. Learn this, and be neither appalled 
ner appalling; or if your reflections do not travel so far, and you 
are in no danger of continuing your evil course by the subtle 
desperations of superstition, be content to know, that nobody ill- 
treats another, who is satisfied with his own conduct. If the 
case were otherwise, it would be worse; for you would not have 
the excuse, even of a necessity for relieving your own sensations, 
But it never is so, sophisticate about it as you may. The very 
pains you take to reconcile yourself to yourself, may show 
you how much need you have of doing so. It is nothing else 
which makes the silliest little child sulky ; and the same folly makes 
the grown man atyrant. When you begin to ill-treat your child;> 
you begin to punish in him your own faults; and you most likely do 
nothing but beat them in upon him with every stroke of the scourge : 
for why should he be wiser than you? Why should he be able to throw 
off the ill-humours, of which your greater energies cannot get rid ? 

These thoughts we address to those who are worthy of them; and 
who, not being tyrants, may yet become such, for want of reflec- 
tion. Vulgar offenders can be mended only with the whole pro- 
gress of society, and the advancement of education. ‘There is one 
thing we must not omit to say; which 1s, that the best parents are 
apt to expect too much of their children, and to forget how much 
error they may have committed in the course of bringing them up. 
Nobody is in fault, in a criminal sense, Children have their ex- 
cuses; and parents have their excuses; but the wiser any of us 
become, the less we exact from others, and the more we do to 
deserve their regard. The great art of beg a good parent con- 
sists in setting a good example, and in maintaining that union of 
dispassionate firmness with habitual good-humour, which a child 
never thinks of treating with disrespect. 

We have here been speaking principally of the behaviour of 
parents to little children. When violent disputes take place be- 
tween parents and children grown up,—young men and women,— 
there are generally great faults on both sides; though, for an 
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obvious reason, the parent, who has had the training and formation 
of the other, is likely to be most in the wrong. But unhappily, 
very excellent people may sometimes find themselves hampered 
in a calamity of this nature; and out of that sort of weakness, 
which is so confounded with strength, turn their very sense of 
being in the right to the same hostile and implacable purpose, as 
if it were the reverse. We can only say, that from all we 
have seen in the world, and indeed from the whole experience 
of mankind, they who are conscious of being right, are the 
first to make a movement towards reconciliation, let the cause 
of quarrel be what it may; and that there is no surer method, in 
the eyes of any who know what human nature is, both to sustain the 
real dignity of the right side, and to amend the wrong one. To 
kind-hearted fathers in general, who have the misfortune to get 
into a dilemma of this sort, we would recommend the pathetic 
story of a French general, who was observed after the death of his 
son in battle, never to hold up his head. He said to a friend, 
“* My boy was used to think me severe; and he had too much 
reason to do so. He did not know how I loved him at the bottom 
of my heart; and it is now too late.” 


MARRIAGES ROYAL, AND OF DOUBTFUL PROPRIETY. 


Tue following remarks on the little prince George, with a memo- 
randum respecting his father, are from the Times.—A Sunday 
paper has headed it— 


A Taue or Mysrery.—* The arrival of a certain person in England 
created pain when it first took place: it was anxiety for his health, no 
doubt, that excited the feeling—the season was wet, and he was exposed 
to raw cold. His mother had other reasons for wishing him to stay 
abroad: in those, perhaps, the people of England do not partake ; but the 
supposed cause of his visit would, if it were more than a mere supposi- 
tion, create real pain and disgust. It is said, among other things, to be 
the negotiation of a marriage between two children. Nature revolts at 
the proposition ; and let us—let the people of England—still adhere to 
nature. In barbarous and brutal times it was not uncommon to unite 
infants of high birth (if any birth be high, all being born alike) by 
what may be called pre-natural, if not preternatural, marriage ; but 
the age of barbarism, we should suppose, is extinct, and the sacred ritual 
of our church is totally incompatible with any application to an union 
such as that which is rumoured or insinuated. Our last Princess chose 
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for herself. ‘The union was not long, and it led to no results ; but it was 
not unhappy to the parties, we believe, whilst it lasted, and to the eople 
it imparted unmingled satisfaction. In proportion to that satisfaction 
would now be the public loathing, if any expedient of an infantine union 
or betrothment were avowed. We trust, therefore, this matter will sink 
into oblivion for some eight or ten good years to come ; and then—ay, but 
who knows what may happen then? We may here mention another cir- 
cumstance of minor importance, but yet curious. A certain venerable 
and learned peer—whose prolonged, and we og wm happy life, 
seems to justify the slowness with which he once decided causes—was 
seen pacing down St James’s street on Saturday last ; and who should be 
observed Teowten him step for step—pari passu, as certain orators say— 
but Neale, the Neale who was a witness in the affair of Sellis, when the 
Duke of Cumberland was all but hewn in pieces : together oa entered 
the palace where his Royal Highness now resides, and there they con- 
tinued for some time. We only mention the facts: they are curious. 
We have not been able to learn what was the subject of the confabu- 
lation.” 


The consideration of the importance of a little child to a great 
people has always in it something humiliating; and on no occa- 
sion perhaps have the subjects of a monarchy greater reason to cast 
a glance of doubt and shame at the people of a republic. One 
cannot help fancying the legislators of the United States turning 
to look at one another, and joining in a smile of dignified scorn, at 
the necessity we are under of regarding these matters. We feel as 
if they must look upon us as so many little boys. 

Nature does indeed, as the Times says, revolt at the proposition 
of these infantine unions or betrothments. It may have turned out 
well enough occasionally to bring two children together, and Ict an 
affection grow up between them, uninfluenced or uninterested ; but 
these things are best done in the Arcadian vallies of St Pierre. 
The recklessness of will royal can never manage them properly : 
and if it could, in an instance like the present, other and very 
serious objections remain. The little parties alluded to are cousins. 
Now it is a fact well ascertained in these latter days, and notorious 
to everybody at all conversant with nature, that ‘ breeding in and 
in,” as we believe they term it, inevitably spoils any race of 
animals; and unfortunately human beings cannot escape this de- 
signation, nor princes among them. The latter indeed, by the 
unlucky chances of their station, are too often rendered especially 
animal and corporeal; and in exhibiting little mind, have all the 


disadvantages of their nature brought forward in pampered promi- 
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nence. It was probably from a sense of this law in physics, as well 
as our experience of the domestic dangers attending it, that incest, 
or the union of more immediate kindred of the same blood, was 
looked upon in so evil a light from the earliest periods of history. 
In countries even, where it was permitted, it seems (curiously 
enough) to_have been only a licence assumed by royalty or the 
priesthood. It did no good in those cases (we allude particularly 
to the Magi in Persia, and the family of the Ptolemies in Egypt) ; 
and it never obtained among the people. If the Gipsies are ac- 
cused of it, it should be recollected, first, that there is no proof ; 
there is only a surmise ; secondly, that that extraordinary people 
lead a life, of all others, calculated to keep them in health and 
vigour, and counteract the chances of deterioration; and thirdly, 
that they have considerable intercourse with strangers. The 
Greeks permitted marriages with half-sisters on one side; which is 
remarkable, considering that no people seem to have been more 
earnest in proclaiming the evils of a mixture of blood. The most 
terrible part of their drama is occupied in rendering them fright- 
ful; though by making the parties unconscious in one instance, 
and loading the offspring with miseries undeserved, they subjected 
themselves to the satire of the poet; who says, that they wrote 
these tragedies, in order 


“‘ That other men might tremble, and take warning, 
How such a fatal progeny they’re born in.” 


With brothers and sisters-in-law, the case is different. It would 
be ludicrous to talk of incest-in-law. In one respect, supposing 
the horror of real incest to be kept up, the marriage of persons in 
that mode of relationship might be considered as tending to dimi- 
nish the chances of deterioration; because their offspring would 
be no longer mere cousins (whose marriage in this country is per- 
mitted) but brothers and sisters also, and thereby hindered from 
marrying. The connexion however, in the present state of society, 
is justly discountenanced ; because it is likely to give rise to family 
troubles. Jacob himself could not live well with the two sisters he 
married. Not that we believe it impossible for two females to live 
in happy union with the same man. The novelists of China 
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inform us it can be done in that country:* and to say nothing of 
what is repeated of other countries in the East, there is the story of 
Count Gleichen and his double marriage, which is said to have been 
allowed by the Pope: stories, similar in spirit though not in letter, 
have been told of several princes ; and the celebrated Whig Chan- 
cellor Cowper, whom Steele panegyrizes as one of the best of 
men, is said to have lived many years in a like connexion; for 
which Swift gave him the nick-name of Will Bigamy. It implies 
however extreme amiableness in all the parties; would be very 
dangerous, on some accounts, even to them,—unless they were as 
wise and temperate, as amiable ; and is upon the whole to be dis- 
countenanced, like the family marriages before-mentioned. But 
doubts and hazards of all sorts will be perpetually taking place, if 
not on this point, yet on others connected with it, till something 
better is done to render the intercourse of the sexes the blessing it 
ought to be.t We have little respect for the existing laws on that 


* See the curious work lately published entitled Ju-Kiao-Li, or the Two Fair 
Cousins; and a tale in another version from the Chinese, whose title we forget. 
An accommodation of this kind seems to be a favourite winding up of a Chinese 
story, and is certainly a very useful one to the author. 

+ They say they manage these things better in Germany. We believe (startling 
as it may sound to the ve entertained of themselves on that matter by our 
beloved and somewhat sulky countrymen) that most nations manage them better 
than England ; or our sulkiness would be diminished. There are great faults in the 
system of Italy ; and greater, because more deception, in that of France, Altogether, 
it is a subject of the very deepest importance, and well worth inquiring into, 
especially now that people seem agreed that the interests of humanity may be 
discussed on all points, without a despicable ill-construction on any. The following 
is an extract from an interesting work just published, which may give us an insight 
into the opinions of our German fnends, There seems a“ preferment” in them, 
provided the goodness is what it seems, and no health is injured, bodily or mental. 
But these things require a volume.— 

‘** The Bavarian women are celebrated for their innate kindness and goodness of 
heart; and there is a saying with respect to them, which has grown in some parts 
of the country almost proverbial— Sie werden nichts abschlagen,’—* they will 
refuse nothing.” Whether such an observation may be borne out in fact in its 
widest application | presume not to say; but their frendly natures are sufficiently 
evident. A young opera-singer of Munich, who travelled with me, having worn 
himself out by excess of joking and laughter during the day, became sleepy in the 
evening, and, not occupying a corner of the coach, found his head rather incon- 
venient; a Bavarian lady, who sat next to him, yrotesting that she could never 
sleep in a coach, surrendered her place to him, wal in a few minutes his head was 
recumbent on her shoulder, his arm round her waist, and he slept profoundly, 
When the coach stopped to change horses, [ walked with my musical friend to view 
the ruins of a little Grthic church in the moonlight; and, on asking him if he was 


acquainted with the lady on whose shoulder he had slept so well, be replied, ‘ I 
have never seen her before—but we do these things for one another in Bavaria.’ ’"— 
A Swnumer among Music and Muastcal Pi ofessors in Germany. 
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subject. We think they prohibit a great deal too much, and allow 
more than they ought; prohibit, where every just and universal feeling 
says there ouglit to be no prohibition, as in the case of married 
parties, wholly unfit for one another, who, though in decency bound 
to separate, cannot in ‘ reputation” do so, or legally seek for other 
companions; and shamefully allow,—as in the instance of old 
men and women, permitted to marry young ones. There is a 
grossness in the very restrictions, and an evidence of a mercenary 
and over-commercial state of society, in the indulgences ordained 
by English law on this subject, which are productive of daily and 
notorious miseries to an enormous extent, and call loudly for the 
interference of the legislative philosopher. 

But to return to the question before us. The marriage of cou- 
sins is permitted in England. In the catholic countries it is 
reckoned a species of incest, and must have a dispensation from the 
Pope. Voltaire mentions an ‘ advocate Vogler,” who is for having 
cousins burnt, that venture to love one another. We are not for 
making any new laws on the subject. The fewer prohibitory 
laws on any subject, the better; provided every one is encouraged 
to speak openly, and knowledge and moral opinion go together. 
But we think, knowing what is now known respecting the injurious 
tendency of these connexions, that marriages between cousins 
ought to be discouraged rather than otherwise; and certainly be- 
tween the children of married cousins. We have heard it said (we 
know not on what authority) that as breeding in and in, between 
other animals, infallibly makes the breed degenerate, and ultimately 
puts an end to it, so at a certain distance of time, and that not 
very remote, intermarriages between kindred produce insanity. 
Now it is remarkable, not only that the royal houses of Europe are 
full of weak intellects, especially those that entertain the most 
imperial notions in this matter, but that the dynasty which has bred 
the most “ in and in,” and made a practice of obtaining licences 
from the Pope, has exhibited the most awful examples of perverse- 
ness and madness. We mean that of Braganza, the worthy kin- 
dred of Don Miguel, They are always marrying their uncles and 
aunts. Cousins are a drug. The praetice (for we have not enough 


hooks at hand to refer to) seems to have begun with King Alphonso 
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the Fifth, who married his niece. The mother of the late king 
married her uncle Don Pedro, and died in a state of religious me- 
lancholy, which afflicted her many years. Her majesty’s sister, 
Mary Frances, married her nephew. Don John, the late king, 
was, we believe, a melancholy man; at all events weak, and of a 
desponding aspect. Maria de Gloria, who ruled the other day in 
consequence of the abdication of her father Pedro, now Emperor 
of Brazil, was afhanced to her uncle Don Miguel; and Don 
Micuel, proposed husband of his niece, grandson of the son of a 
niece and an uncle, and great grandson of a woman afflicted with 
melancholy madness, we all know, and here see all his excuses. 
This is an excessive dynasty. But the other royal houses of 
Europe (who are almost all cousins and aunts by this time) have 
had enough of intermarrying; and the more this evil can be 
hindered from coming closer among us, the better. It is true, if 
statesmen speculated upon having a series of foolish princes, it 
might be thought they could not do better than by encouraging 
the breed after this fashion; but to say nothing of the extinction 
of those sort of speculations, or the unsuitableness of them to the 
age we live in, a foolish prince has often a trick of being a perverse 
and stubborn one, and giving more trouble than his betters. A 
very little knowledge of history will warn us off that ground. 
There is Don Miguel himself, now this moment, flourishing his 
sword, and playing all the vagaries of the King in Tom Thumb, to 
shew us the danger of it. The Duke of Cumberland’s wife is a 
princess of the House of Mecklenburgh Strelitz,—a cousin-house, 
as it is. The union of the little prince and princess would be 
another marriage of cousins; and their children would very likely 
be no healthier than the late Prineess Charlotte, also a daughter of 
cousins, and a person (as it turned out, and as the importance of 
the object must excuse us for mentioning) unfit for child-bearing. 





LETTER OF MADAME PASTA. 


Mapbame Pasta has sent the following letter to the newspapers, 
in which she presents her acknowledgments to Mademoiselle Sontag 
for consenting to sing on her benefit-night. Our favourite singer 
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(no offence to the fair German, whom we have not seen, but whom 
we now wish to see more than ever) has a Christian or rather 
Jewish name (Judith), which will be thought by many highly 
suitable to the more heroical part of her performances. We think 
she ought to have given herself one in addition, expressive of the 
softer and more humane. Catalani had an excellent name for one 
who ran away with hearts, and does not seem to have cared for 
them ;—Angelica. By the way, what a perfection of a name had 
Corelli, for the player of a celestial bow ;—Arcangelo Corelli! 
It makes him look like a seraph in a picture, 


*« Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim.” 


But to the letter. The Italics in it are not marked by ourselves ; 
but we leave them, for a reason which will appear presently. 


‘“‘Sir—lIt was originally my intention to give, on the evening of my 
benefit, a new Opera of Caraffa, entitled La Gabriella di Vergy; but 
having encountered difficulties which occasioned delay, want of time ren- 
ders the representation of that Opera impossible for the present. I found 
I should have had obstacles equally insurmountable to contend against in 
attempting to get up any other new Opera; and I felt besides unzrilling 
that the public should be deprived of the benefit of Mademoiselle Sontag’s 
talents, by any new production, brought out on my account alone. Hav- 
ing then to choose in the actual repertoire of the King’s Theatre, it 
appeared to me possible to prepare a representation which might not be 
unworthy of public approbation. To effect this, however, it was neces- 
sary to have recoyrse to Mademoiselle Sontag, in whom I have met the 
most complaisant readiness to accede to my wishes. That lady has been 
induced to overcome scruples which her extreme modesty alone could have 
suggested, and has kindly consented to undertake, on the occasion of my 
benefit only, the part of Desdemona, a character in which she is not, by 
the terms of her engagement, bound to appear at this theatre. The odlig- 
ing acquiescence of Mademoiselle Sontag has enabled me to fix on Otello 
for the night of my benefit (which will take place on the 15th of May), 
and has also determined me to personate the Moor. The proceeding of 
Mademoiselle Sontag in my behalf, has been of so accommodating a kind, 
that I feel great pleasure in publicly expressing to her my acknowledg- 
ments. I beg, therefore, that you will, by an early insertion of this letter 
in your journal, enable me to offer her this public tribute of my thanks. 

“* T have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
‘* 3 Old Burlington street. **Giupirta Pasta.” 


A friend of ours mentioned this letter to us, hoping that we 
would notice it, ‘‘ as it did Madame Pasta so much honour.” On 
the other hand, a writer in a Sunday paper chucks it in the fair 
singer’s teeth, calling it an advertisement, a puff, and a “ miserable 
attempt at feigned candour.” The Italics are of his marking; so 
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that if any of our readers have been admiring those passages, they 
may see how innocent they are, and how extremely wrong when 
they are amiable. 


“Ts not everybody aware,” says the critic, “ that female singers are 
like cats, full of spite to each other, and that they would willingly scratch 
each other’s eyes out? Will anybody persuade us that there is a Signora 
among them who would not — give a fatal squeeze to the throat of 
any sister warbler of them all, as the notes come gurgling out, and the 
audience listen entranced? Who supposes for a moment that Pasta, the 
Queen of the Opera, who has now reigned in our hearts so long, can bear 
a rival near the throne? And if, after all, Pasta’s letter of compliments 
should be said to be nothing more than a puff, it is still more unworthy of 
her. She has found sufficient favour from the public, and might reckon 
upon the continuance of a fair proportion of it, without resorting to so 
vulgar a method of extending notoriety. Pufling is, however, the vice 
and folly of the age—the established order of the day, and perhaps we are 
wrong in expecting an opera-singer to be above it: but then, such an 
opera-singer as Pasta—the Siddons of the Italian stage—she who is asso- 
ciated in our minds with images of such lofty passion and dignified gran- 
deur—why should she be telling a long story about Sontag’s engagements, 
Sontag’s unconquerable modesty, and incredible good-nature? why this 
miserable attempt at feigned candour? why mix up her high reputation 
with the new wonder of the day, and thus attempt to catch a share of a 
rival’s popularity? why this advertising (for it is nothing else) under 
false colours? I[t is our regard for Pasta, as our constant praise has 
always proved, which thus speaks out, and which makes us hate anything 
that would diminish it.” 


Now we do not conceive that the writer’s regard for Madame 
Pasta need be diminished by this letter of her's; especially as, 
notwithstanding his high opinion of her, he thinks her capable of 
scratching people’s eyes out, and squeezing the throat of any sister 
warbler. The advertisement is not to be denied. Madame Pasta, 
we suppose, would not wish to deny it; and if there looks some- 
thing ordinary and sophisticate in bringing it in after this fashion, 
the circumstances with which she is surrounded might be taken 
into consideration; the influence of advisers; the custom, which 
she might be taunted for not following ; and fifty other things, by 
which the natural simplicity of her heart would render her liable to 
be acted upon. But perhaps a doubt of its propriety never entered 
her head. She might think the public interested (as they are) in 
her benefit-night, and willing to hear anything she had to say about 
it. Her simplicity might mislead her in that way, as well as the 


other; and if something of an anxiety about the new singer crept 


iu, a good as well as ill construction might surely be put upon the 
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mode in which she evinced it. The Mal y pense is a short cut to the re- 
putation of cleverness, which the writer in question need not give into. 
It is easy to suppose, that because there is a great deal of jealousy 
and envy among singers, every singer is jealous, and the best of 
them so many furies, But there are good as well as bad sides even 
to our infirmities; and if we are to suppose that Madame Pasta felt 
jealous and uneasy about the new singer, there might be discerned, 
in the way in which she speaks of her, a haste to rid herself of so 
unworthy a feeling, granting even it was nothing higher and 
more generous; that is to say, provided anything can be higher, 
than such a determination following upon such a conscious- 
ness. But Madame Pasta, especially with her acknowledged 
superiority to help her, might have felt no such jealousy. It 
is said of Farinelli, that ‘‘ free from every spice of jealousy,” 
he furnished the singers Garducci, Carlani, and others, with 
an opportunity of shewing their talents in the presence of the 
King of Spain, ‘by whom they were richly rewarded.” The 
jealousy even of an inferior singer can be extinguished in delight ; 
if not for ever, at least during the enthusiasm of the moment; and 
we feel certain, that there is a love of truth, and a delight in the 
delightfulness of others, which can put jealousy as much out of the 
question, as it is when we look at gems or the sunshine. Did the 
writer never hear the famous anecdote of Senesino (we believe it 
was), who in the part of a tyrant, before whom Farinelli was plead- 
ing, and whose business it was to turn a deaf ear to the petition, 
was so transported out of his character, that in the face of the 
whole house he clasped the singer in his arms? Has our critic 
heard of one Robin Hood, who would admit nobody into his crew, 
unless he had proved himself a better man than the leader? ‘This 
may be thought out of all question with singers, and a fable in 
itself; but it shows at any rate what people think of the capabili- 
ties of our nature; and for our parts, we can believe, that a 
singer like Madame Pasta, whose merits arise from an exquisite 
sense of the true and beautiful, which they could not do if she had 
not faith in both, can feel truly generous towards a sister warbler, 
and applaud her with all her heart, as a friend tells us she seemed 
to be doing the other night at the theatre. Besides, as’ human 
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nature is capable of being handsome on these occasions, it ought 
to be encouraged to be so by all the good opinions we can entertain 
of it: for as our worst actions sometimes arise from no better 
cause than people's believing us capable of them, so there is no 
greater help to our becoming what we ought, than their giving us 
credit for the reverse, and thus securing our generosity by their own. 





LOVE AT THE PLOUGH, 
OR, JUPITER REMINDED OF EUROPA, 





Imitated from Moschus. 





Love laid aside his torch, his quiver, and his bow, 

And like a roguish herdsman, a ploughing he would go. 

He took a pair of bulls, so patient and so strong, 

And as he went, he look’d to heav’n, and sung this merry song :— 
Now mind me, Jove, a harvest,—a good harvest ;—or by Jove, 

I’ll make the bull come plough for me, that plough’d the seas for love. 





A KISS IN REASON. 





From the French of Madame Deshouliéres. 





Iris amidst the fern, 
Beside a tender lover, 
Said, looking very stern, 
And colouring all over, 
** Where’s that respect, Sir, pray? that niceness, Sir, 
Which marks a lover’s proper character?” 


“‘ Why,” replied he, ‘* *twixt you and me, 
Moments there are, my dove, 
When lovers think, that it might be 
As well to be in love.” 
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